LIFE IN CAMP HOL 
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hapter Eleven: Life goes on 


Note: This narration is told by a young girl, she narrated to me in parts, over 
many days. | thereafter worked on it and edited it, though the experience and 
thoughts are solely hers, and | would ask her to elaborate how she felt while 
narrating. The only information added by me as a publisher is that of the 


ocations (including maps), prices and information about the Kurdish rules, as 


she did not know these specific facts. 


Chapter One: Memories 


Immigrating in the path of Allah. 

| remember when | was a little child, we had to travel to ‘The State’, as | was 
told. | could not wait. | could not believe we were going to see fighters in the 
path of Allah, the ones whom Allah speaks about in the Quran. We were 
happily leaving the country which always belittled our Religion, Prophet and 
Our Lord. My parents would not have to teach us wala and bara secretly, nor 
face any difficulty when it comes to practising the religion. | would no longer be 
asked by my school teachers if my mother was abusing me or forcing me to 
wear the hijab (If | would wear at times). | would not feel like a ‘weirdo’, as | 
would fit in. | was under five years of age. Mostly | was just excited to see the 
land of Islam! 


“Lets go Salma, hurry up we are getting late..” 


Raqqah 

My first memory of Raqqah, is being in a big house. We were sharing it with 
other families. Those families were the best people | have ever lived with. 
Sisterhood, support, reminders and loads of blessings. 


It was hot when we first came, and all the kids would play water fights all day. 
We ended up calling the house The water-fight-house”. Our parents were 
friends and had chosen to stay together, but the house was big enough so all 
families had privacy of their own. After that, whenever we moved, me and my 
friends had named each house a name that would befit the memories we had 
there. 


| remember when there would be airstrikes, our family and all the other families 
that stayed in this building, would go to the hallway in the ground floor 


apartment and sit down on the floor. We were taking precautions, avoiding the 
airstrikes that could cause injuries or death. 


| would ask my mother why they were bombing us? | did understand the 
hostility the western countries had towards Islam and its people, but back home 
they had never attacked us. Why were they doing it here? Had they always 
been doing this to Muslims or was it because they were angry with us in 
particular. “Salma why do you think they are angry with us?”, my mum asked. | 
asked her whether is was because we had left their country? Though it couldn't 


be that i told myself because they would always tell us to go back to your own 
country! | could not conclude except that it was their hate for Islam, and it was 
their way of expressing it... | honestly did not understand it back then. 


School 

We would go to a private school; the bus would come and take us from the 
nearest bus stop. We would be there all morning and come back in the 
afternoon, and the school bus would drive us back. 


It was the most pleasant experience and the first memory that comes to my 
mind when narrating about my life in the state. We would have lessons of 
different subjects and also playtime. 


It was pleasant in the beginning, until the coalition was formed and there would 
be random airstrikes on the way to school. This was a tactic they had formed 


and they were attacking us this way now. However, we would read our morning 
supplications and put our trust in Allah and still go most of the days. We learnt 
the real meaning of tawakkul by this, and so we would try to run a normal life 
and not to let the fear come in the way of our education. 


My First Islamic Clothing 

| always used to tell my mother | want to cover like her since | was young. | used 
to be impressed at how the elder girls would be covered and look so modest. 
But back in my country, when | would wear it at school, | would be questioned 


so my mother said it was too early to face that hostility and trauma yet as | was 
young. 


Being in the midst of Raqqah | saw small girls, almost my age wearing an abaya! 
This would make me very jealous. Upon asking my mother repeatedly, one day 
she told me we were going out in the evening to get all of us girls our first 


Islamic clothing! | was so excited and | waited all day for evening to arrive, and | 
even spoke about it all day with my friends. 


We went out to the market at night and it was so beautiful. The night 
experience in Raqgah was not as the daytime. There were brothers everywhere 
wearing their armour, just as we had seen in the videos, and sisters wearing 
long beautiful Islamic clothing. The brothers were smiling and joking, shopping 
for food, and some shopping with their families, and many of them would smile 
at me and tap me on my head. 


"Shu Ismek? (What is your name?), “Salmah”, | would reply smiling. 


Next to Hadiqah Rasheed (a public garden), there were chairs and a big TV 
where the videos and news would play. It was known as the media point. The 
hisbah car used to drive by, commanding the good and forbidding the evil, as 
the state was new, and no one was free of mistakes and the car would have the 
Hisbah-team, kindly reminding people to head for the mosque at Salah time, or 
not to have impermissible pictures or items in the shops etc. Beautiful nasheeds 
would be playing instead of music, enjoining the good and not immoral actions 
like music does. 


This became my life. The life | had previously known and was brought up in, 
memories of music in the shopping malls in my own country were now distant. | 
was so young, so | couldn't remember anything except a handful of incidents. 
My experience now consisted of the symbols of Islam being made high and 
were praiseworthy, and sins and immorality was something the outcast would 
do, just as it was mentioned in Quran. 


- Inthe camps however, it was absurd now, to be between people of mixed 
minds, after being among Muslims and having developed a mind of a 
Muslim. The horrible feeling of being in the lands of the disbelievers was now 
coming back to me. | was hating it. Many women were not dressed properly 
because no one was reminding them of their afterlife. The Kurdish militants 
were treating us horribly, and | was wondering why this was the case as | was 
only a child yet. Why were they making jokes out of me? | was standing 
there in the middle of the camp as the memorises of Raqqah would flash 
before me, with the brothers smiling and tapping me on my head... 


Mayadin 

We had eventually moved to Mayadin, due to the danger in Raqqah as it was 
now under attack and a siege by the Kurds. Here it was extremely difficult to 

find houses. We lived in a house with many other families until we found our 

own house. | was confused, and it was my first time experiencing a move like 
this, to another city. | was sad about having to leave Raqqah. 


We finally found a house, but it had no doors and no windows. They had been 
removed by the owner of the house before they left. Many civilians would do 
that, to avoid them breaking when the airstrikes hit anywhere close to the 
house. We had no option but to take it, so we could have some privacy. We got 
doors fixed, but the windows were not worth fixing as it was extremely hot, so 
we just covered them with a light cloth so air can easily pass by, and so we 
weren't exposed to the outside. 


We were living with the families of my friends. One friend was still in Raqqah, we 
all were missing her and wondering if we would see her again. We would often 
ask if we would be attending a school again, we were told that our parents were 
looking for any schools but due to the airstrikes no one had the courage to 


open one. It was a big risk to take, as everything was monitored and droned 
here, even more than Raqqah. 


| had a new friend here. We became close to each other in a short span of time 
and me and my old friends would all go to her house. They had a massive 
sitting room where we could all play. We would also help her mother cook, such 
as peeling the garlic and other small tasks. 


Our mothers were unhappy of the fact that we weren't attending school and 
not being educated. It had only been few weeks. Now most of the mothers 
started home-schooling. 


- The memories of my friends and us attending classes flash by, as | see the 
UNICEF-Notebooks in the hand of one of the workers here in the camps. | 
was wondering if | could get hold of one now, after | had lost everything | 
owned. The many drawings, letters and gifts | had exchanged with my 
friends. 

"Salmah come look! There's a Kalashnikov over there”, my younger brother 
was looking at the weapons in the hands of the Kurdish soldiers. 


Outskirts of Mayadin [Al Quria] 

In the outskirts of Mayadin, it was a village life. It was not like the city where 
everything would be easily available where all the streets would be packed. 
Here we had to store, and the stock-shopping and the main shopping was 
done from Mayadin. | remember our mothers would buy us bulks of snacks and 
keep them away which they would give us weekly if we had been studying and 
had not been naughty. We had settled here now, because winter had entered 
and we could not stay in the house in Mayadin. We had found this house more 
suitable, in the outskirts of the city than the windowless one we had left. As 
soon as we settled, my mother and another elder sister had put me into doing 


the Hifdh of Juz Amma and Juz Tabarak. This was my first time memorizing the 
book of Allah. 


Here the house was huge and we had our own house. Our friends lived in the 
same building, so we were not far. The owner of these houses had escaped 
fearing the airstrikes, so it was now government property for now. We had to 
take care of the houses we resided in, lest the civilians came back and reclaim 
their houses. 


| remember, one of the days, all the elders were out and it was only me and the 
girls left. We took advantage of this opportunity of having the house to 
ourselves. We had played many games that evening and also been telling scary 
stories. As we were sitting, someone knocked, and | remember how frightened 


we were because of the sudden knock. We thought it was the grown-ups at 
first, but it was the neighbour who had said we were too loud. Our parents were 
upset with us that evening. 


- The fear | had experienced that day when the neighbour knocked was 


pleasant, as though it was a part of the scary stories we were telling. It made 
my heart beat fast and it was exciting. However, little did | know that soon | 
was to experience real fear, something | had not known the reality of. The 
real fear of death and the fear of the airstrikes. The airstrikes had not 
frightened me like they were about to, in our next destination. 


Wilayah Barakah 

| remember when we entered Wilayah Barakah. My friend was crying when we 
bid farewell as we had to split. | do not know why we were traveling again. Our 
first stop was in Hajin. We stayed on the top floor of a masjid, as there were no 
houses available. We had our own belongings, mattresses, cooking items, 
blankets etc. we were still under a roof, Alhamdulillah. 


We were with many friends and my mother’s friends and their families. 


There was a lot of bombings there. The city of Hajin was small compared to any 
previous cities we had settled in. The villages next to it were small as well, and 
one airstrike would almost be heard in the whole city. 


Eventually, when we moved to Keshma, we had found a small house also next 
to a masjid. Here we were many families in one house of 3 rooms. One room 
was massive and two rooms were tiny. We had managed to fit in dividing 
ourselves in these three rooms. Here my mother and the other mothers did not 
waste any time, they were now used to moves and it wouldn't hold them back 
of doing any of their tasks. We all started studying and memorizing Quran. 


One of the elder sisters, that was my Quran-teacher was one of the most loved 
person to me. We lived here for a full year. 


- The days of memorizing the Quran and sitting together with my friends in 
our tiny room reminds me a bit of the view | have of many people being in 
small tents. The scene is the same yet so different. A feeling of security even 
under attack versus a feeling of humiliation. | miss my Quran-teacher, she 
was killed in Baghuz. 


The last year 

The last year before exiting, had been the toughest yet the most beautiful year. 
For me it was almost the best year since we had come to Syria. Even though, 
the siege had begun and all the elders were worried about what possibly could 
happen. We children, were having the best days of our lives. 


The city of Hajin is covered in greenery, we had returned to it despite it being 


destroyed and bombed. It had fresh grown lettuce, parsley, mushrooms and 
many other green plants that are perfect for making salad and are also healthy 
to eat. | even remember seeing wool plants. 


However, the nicest were the olive trees and the pomegranate trees which were 
everywhere. There were also a few pear trees further in the field. There was a 


water system all over the field watering the plants. Meanwhile there was nothing 
in the market. Our night food wouldn't be the best of food anymore, but we 
had got used to it overtime, and we were more excited to go hunting for food 
and vegetables in the fields. There were hills in the field where me and my 
friends would run and play all day long, as our houses were placed around the 
field. 


At one point, there was only meat in the market, so we would buy spinach as 
people were selling it there and cook it together. Other days we would eat salad 
only. 


| had finished many ajzaa of Quran during this period, and we had made small 
gifts and parties when we finished memorizing al-Baqarah and Al-Imran. That 
was soon to come to an end, the last ayah | memorized and read to my 
teacher, was the ayah in Surah al-Nisaa: 


- Gros lojal gf o lojal 552 lo loole qual ite VI 

[O believers! Take your precautions and go forth either in groups or together.] 
After that we were on a run, so we could not have a normal routine with 
memorizing or any kind of education. Afterwards my teacher had chosen to 


follow the ayah she had taught me, as she had gone forth fighting in defence. | 
did not see her again after that day in Baghuz. 


The last year of the siege went past in hunger, fear and flight. We were groups 
of women and children running from the airstrikes and our only thought was to 
be safe. 


Today | sit here in a tent. | miss her and | miss all my friends who were killed. | 
never got to meet them again. | miss going to school. | miss having a normal 
life. | miss everything. 


Chapter Two: We Enter the Camps 


Winter 2019 

Families, women, children, young boys and even men were entering Hol in big 

numbers. | entered with my mother and my younger brother, not realizing what 
was happening, not knowing which phase of life we had entered. We had been 
under siege for a year and | was told we have to leave the state. | was sad. | had 
thought many times of begging my mother not to leave, but | would be scared 

to stay as well. 


| hadn't been eating well the past year. | was gone skinny to the extent that my 
bones were almost visible. My face would look like a skull with no fat. 


The trip to Hol was horrible and cold. It took us three days to arrive here. We 
were checked two times on the way, being stripped of all electronics, valuable 
items, money and any items considered harmful. We were checked a third time 
when entering Hol. Some managed to smuggle through some items secretly. 


The trucks stopped, doors opened and we were ordered to step down by men 
wearing military clothes. Their faces were covered and they were not polite. | 
was told that these are the Kurds and they do not speak Arabic, but all of these 
men were speaking Arabic fluently. 


| enter al-Hol Camp and | see an enormous camping-tent in front of me, next to 
it was a small tent. This was called ‘Istiqbaal’/Reception, the entry-lounge to 
camp Hol. The first tent was approximately thirty meters long and open from 
both sides. Us on one side, while the other end lead to a line of big tents like 
this one. 


| started to walk around. 


We were formed to stand in a line. Here people had their belongings checked a 
third time. Some people managed to hide their valuable items on the way but 
here it was not easy to hide anything. They were taking gold, big bundles of 


money and any electronic devices. Basically, whatever had lasted through the 
other safety checks was now taken. 


We did not own anything at all, so nothing was taken from us. 


However, my younger brother had an empty bullet in his pocket which he had 
saved to remember the state. They were laughing when he told them why he 
had it. 


Reception 

| had realized that this was the reception. Next to the first tent that | had seen 
when entering, there was three small caravans. The caravans had medical 
equipment, and one doctor would enter the caravans to check the injured. One 
caravan had nurses who were treating those with small injuries. They were 
bandaging what was then considered small wounds, like bullet shots only in the 
flesh etc. On the other side, in front of another caravan, there was an 
ambulance which was registering the people with severe injuries, such as visible 
broken bones or internal bleeding and paralyzed people (carried in blankets 
from Baghuz). 


My mother was sitting on the wheelchair in order to be registered. She couldn't 
stand up because of the blood loss she had suffered from her injury. She was 
taking shots of tramadol constantly (which the brothers in baghuz gave her) to 
bear the pain. She did not know what the injury had caused and if there was 
anything broken, she just was in unbearable pain, from the day of her injury 
until now her state was worsening. 


| was panicking, trying to help her but not being able to. 


| recognize faces 

| see families inside the camping tents. These tents were placed further inside 
this reception section, separate from the bigger reception-tents. The families 
that had left earlier were residing here. | see people selling sweets, food and 

drinks. | see a big fence with a locked metal door, | am able to see through it, 


and on the other side is the market of the camps. There are so many people 
here but | do not recognize anyone, and everybody are speaking in loud voices. 
Some are buying and selling while others are seeking medical help. | see some 
people wearing UNICEF-vests distributing blankets. | try to reach out for one 
but as | was just a small child and they ignored me. That's how | felt, or maybe 
they did not see me. 


|" 


| walk further inside and | see a friend who | knew from the state. “Salma!” she 


said as she came running and gave salaam. She was worried to see me alone. 


She bought juice for me and | walked her to my mother. Here she sat with us 
and checked on the people around us, listening to the tragedy we had all been 
through. She then shared her experience, which was even more tragic. She was 
a child herself, but she was older than me so she knew she could get things 
done. She got hold of two blankets for me, one was blue and white and | think 
the other was red. 


Camp Hol was built in a big empty field. It had no greenery and it was 
meadow-land that would easily get muddy. There was a small tent right next to 
the medical caravans. As we were standing next to it waiting, a family was 
watching us. We had stood here for hours so they called me and told me to sit 
down on their bed. They had injured people in their family as well, that is why 
they had been settled here, near the medicine caravan. They had been here for 
many weeks before us. | told my brother to sit down with them and went to call 


my mother. We hadn't received any belongings the first day due to the rush 
and we didn’t how to register ourselves. This family however, had mattresses, 


mats, blankets and a bag or two, so we ended up sharing and using their 
belongings. 


Our First Meal 

Another tent was distributing food, some bulgur and a cooked beans separate 
in plastic boxes. The same sister who had brought me the juice had brought us 
the food. The food was better than what we had been eating in Baghuz and | 


was happy to be eating anything at all, and | could eat as much as | wished,. 
There was always more. That's what | thought it my head, but when | started 
eating, | instantly felt sick, my stomach was not used to big meals. 


| tried to ask my mother if | could be of any help, but she was in immense pain 
and she could not even speak to me. | feared at moments that she had fainted 
being so still just sitting there, so | would call her to see if she was still with me. 
Happy, that she had not died like everybody else had. | gave her one of the two 
blankets | had received earlier and | asked her if she would come inside and sit 
with me, but she chose to stay on the wheelchair next to my tent, waiting to be 
registered to be sent to the hospital. She said she might need an operation to 
stop the blood flow, and she was now sure that the piece of metal that had hit 
her, had broken bones. 


Without realizing | dozed off. | was in deep sleep not realizing what had 
happened. Where was everybody, where was my friends? So many people 
were missing. 


When morning came and the sun started shining and the mud of the cold night 
would dry. It would often rain at nights which would cause the soil to be muddy, 
but if someone had spilt water or performed wudhu near to the tents it would 


also be muddy. There were toilets on one side of the reception, each box had 
four toilets and 4 taps, but it was in the open so women could not wash or do 
wudhu easily. 


| was happy there was food everywhere. | went and bought myself noodles that 
| had craved from the beginning of the siege. But then, | didn’t know where to 
cook them and we didn’t own a cooker, neither did the family, so | ate them 
uncooked like salty chips. 


We were also given packs of bread and we would eat that for days. We were 
just eating anything that was around us. The first days and weeks passed by and 


we did not do much during the day except eat, they would distribute boiled 
food daily along with rice. 


My mother’s intake was much less than mine, she was still on medicine and 
recovering slowly. 


Help and Support 

Eventually we were told by the staff to register, so we could receive the items 
everyone else had received. Until then, the family next to us had been 
immensely helpful and supportive. The mother was injured in the legs and she 
was not able to walk. She had three children of her own and two of her sisters’ 
children as her sister had died and left behind two boys. One was eight or 
seven years old, while the second almost a baby. | don’t remember how old he 
was because of his small body and weakness and even his behaviour was that 
of a baby, while boys his age usually could speak. They had told us that he had 
seen his mother die in front of him, and he had changed from that moment as 
he was traumatized. The aunt who was looking after him now said that he was a 
smiling playful child when he was younger, prior to the incident, but since the 
accident he had become like this. He did not utter a word or any speech and he 
felt neglected, even when | would play with him, he was not at ease and he was 
in a constant state of trauma, he was not letting anyone in. 


This family, just like us, did not own any valuable belongings or any money to 
buy the food that was in the market. However, a sister staying in the same place 
as us, had sold her gold and bought food for all of us from the restaurant. The 
food was very tasty. 

(*The sister had sold her gold and exchanged 100 dollars to be equivalent to 
70.000 Syrian pounds roughly. Today after almost four years the exchange price 
is over 600.000) 


After several days, when the rush in the reception had become less, the injured 
aunt had asked her eldest daughter to warm some water for me and my 
brother to shower us. | mixed it in a bucket so it was lukewarm and another 
sister showered my little brother. | tried to scrub my body, but the darkness of 
being in trenches and cooking fires - in baghuz- had marked off and stained 
my skin, so it took weeks of scrubbing and washing before my skin started to 
clear. | wore some clothes | were given by the injured aunt. 


Chapter Three: About Camp Hol 


The refugee Camp of al-Hol, is the size of a small city. It was originally built to 
contain approximately ten thousand families, but since the American collation 
forces had attacked the state, whenever a family, civilian or non-civilians would 
exit state territory, they would be transferred to al-Hol as refugees. Many Syrian 
and Iraqi families had left over the years, and a minority of Muhajirin as well. In 
2019, it contains more than double, triple its number. 


The camp is on the Syrian-lraqi border and has existed since 2003. It primarily 
has refugees from Iraq and Syria in section 1-5, and section 6-8 was made after 
Baghuz. The Muhajir section was also made short before Baghuz. Having said 
that, it is obvious how the staff were not able to manage the camp, with the 
overflow of war victims and not really having any interest in improving the 
conditions. “They deserve it, these IS families”, they would often say. Once we 
had met an older lady who was in the camp since 2017, who told us that the 
conditions were much better before we came. 


Map 

As it is illustrated on the map, the Istiqbaal section is the section marked off in 
yellow. The different phases (or sections) had one street going through, where 
one could transport one’s belongings from the Istiqbaal to a specific section via 
rented service-drives. Some phases would allow cars in, though for most of the 
sections, one would have get off, at the gate entrance and had to drag one’s 
belongings. 


In front of the gates of the reception-section, there was a massive restaurant. 
The only restaurant in the camp. The restaurant being on one end, the street of 
the market starts, and after approximately 25 meters it finishes with a small gap 
and then another 25 meters begins the meat and veg market. 
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The carriers/strollers 

Young boys have a source of making money, by dragging small strollers, that 
were made within the camp itself, using a waterproof cloth stitched and fixed on 
four wheels and some metal pieces (made by the blacksmiths in the main 
market) where one could carry the belongings and pull the stroller in a given 
direction. 


These boys would drag the goods of the sisters who had the money to hire 
them. 


Raids 

The management of the camp was difficult, and even though everyone was 
registered, they had no system of who camped where. They worked that out 
ater over the years. The only way they could get any information about the 
people was one of two ways: raids based on the information given by spies. 
They would drive their military vehicles through the paths they had made 


between the tents, and enter upon random families if they were suspecting one 
of the following: 


- Any suspicious activity, especially by young boys or the men. They would 
accuse them of supporting terrorist organisations or being sleeper cells of 
the state. 

- Medical clinics or net-café tents opened without their permission. 

- lf any school-tents opened or any teaching was taking place privately. 

- If many people had gathered at one point, for any reason, they would make 
a random accusation and carry out a raid. 

- If anyone were residing in the wrong sections, such as muhajir families in the 
Syrian or Iraqi side (this could cause imprisonment), or even if Syrians 
resided in the Iraqi side. 

- Anyone who smuggled out of the camps or planned to smuggle people out. 

- Raiding a whole section of tents looking for one random person. 

- Raids ordered by the collation forces, looking for orphans. 

And the list goes on. 


The raids would be carried out two different ways. For the severe cases they 
would bring the security-forces covered with equipment and bullet-proof vests. 
They would be accompanied with two or three vehicles with at least five 
individuals in each car, along with the normal Kurdish militants accompanied by 
female soldiers as well. The smaller cases would have the Kurdish militias only 
(i.e. without the security team). 


They would turn the tent upside down, and check everything; mattresses, 
bedsheets, clothes, food stuff, they would even open the tinned stuff to check if 
anything was hidden inside it. 


During one severe case, they accused an injured man of making weaponry. 
They destroyed his tent and completely removed it and they even dug under it, 
accusing him of having buried some weaponry under his tent. They didn't find 
anything. 


Their source: Spies 

They did not have any knowledge or control of what was going on except by 
hiring intruders, to live within the different sections. Also, these informants were 
in most cases not sure of the information they were conveying, but that was 
good enough for the Kurds to carry out a raid. 


People started labelling these spies and informants as apostates and some were 
even attacked if they had harmed people. The Muslims would not tolerate their 
actions without any kind of opposition. Hence the enmity arose in the camps 
and the camp was divided. 


Many of the sisters who had once been in the state, amongst the Muhajir 
section as well as the Syrian and Iraqi side, were now changing. The days of 
difficulty was showing peoples true colours. People would start selling 
information in exchange of their requests they had from the Kurds, or for any 
other comfort, whether it be a tent, food, a smuggled in phone etc. People 
were selling their religion in exchange of small needs. 


This was becoming the new reality of the camps. The new reality of the 
Muhajireen and Ansar, because the law of Allah was lost. Here, Hisbah could 
not forbid the evil. 


Chapter Four: Camp Administration 


Registration 

We were told repeatedly not to stay in the Istigbaal section(Reception) for no 
reason, and that we should register and to go to the private sections. We were 
staying here because my mother was injured and was waiting for treatment. | 
remember hearing rumours of how the tents in the sections inside the camp 
field are tight, where toilets are scarce and belongings get stolen. We were also 
told that there is no market place and there is no food there, not even the free 
plastic boxes that are distributed here. | imagined it to be a prison and we tried 
to stay with these families in this small tent in the Istiqbaal area, for as long as 
we could. 


As mentioned before, the sisters were changing as well, they would never cover 
properly either. The sisterhood we had in the state was destroyed. 


Most people had registered the same day they entered. Upon registering, one 
was given an identity-card with one’s full name, registration number, and 
number of children etc. You then get X number of mattresses depending on the 
family and x number of blankets accordingly, a huge waterproof sheet 


(chaddar) as we called it, which we would spread under us to mark the area we 
were staying in the big tent with other families, and of course, it would protect 


us from the wet floor when the rain would enter the smaller tents, when we 
moved into one. 


A bucket was also distributed, detergent products and other items such 
shampoo, soap, a comb, lice shampoo, toothbrushes, a nail clipper, socks, 
gloves, underwear. One sweater but no trousers. For the children, nothing was 
given at the beginning as they were short of supply they said. 


Over 5000 people had entered that month. 


The bright side 

Now as a prisoner number XXX in a camp in south-eastern Syria, | thanked 
Allah that he hadn't humiliated us in the hands of our enemies to the extent 
that one would have imagined. | remember | would hear how women and 
children are always put in prisons-cells. We were able to walk around at least. | 
would always look at the bright side, especially when | would sit with my 
mother, she was full of gratefulness and would look at things in a positive 
manner which affected me immensely. Yet | would notice she had this deep 
sadness in her, that she would not share with anyone. She would often cry when 
she was alone. | didn’t understand what was saddening her as we had escaped 
a siege and here, we had all varieties of food and items. | would often make her 
laugh, me and my brother would always entertain her but we would end up 
mentioning the deceased and have long silences where we all would sit 
remembering them. Then, | did not realise what | was to experience in this 
camp. Now, when | look back, almost four years have passed. | have grown up 
to have sorrows, regrets, memories that makes me miss the past, the past 
before we entered the camps, and the years and years of having to be patient. 


Market 

| got new friends of my own age. My mother would be sitting down with the 
aunty that we had met in the camp, while me, my brother and the other 
children would go to the market. We would go to the main door of the 
Istiqbaal, to ask the gatekeeper there, to allow us to go to the market. It was not 
easy as we had to stand there for a long time in order for him to let us go. 
Sometimes they would ask unnecessary questions, humiliate or tell us to wait 
because the market is too crowded and we will be allowed to go when others 
enter. 


| hated the SDF soldiers for always shouting at me if | would enter or exit. They 
would always ask the sisters, “Where is your husband now? He is the one who 
brought you here didn’t he?”, “Where is your state?”, and some of the sisters 


would argue with them at the gates. | had also developed a hate for them, just 
within weeks. 


| would play all day in the Istiqbaal section. One day | had got into a fight and 
hit a child of the sister who we were staying with. My mother found out and 
sent a girl to chase me. Upon seeing her, | ran through the whole Istiqbaal and 
she was running behind me to catch me and bring me to justice in front of my 
mother. It would be fun at times; | remember that day clearly. While running, | 
had run into one of the gatekeepers who had stood up from his chair, which he 
still had behind him. | sat on his chair hiding so the other girl could not 


approach me. He saw me after some minutes and told me to get up. | told him 
how much | hated him and that | am not going to get up. At this point he 
started laughing and speaking to a guard next to him about me. | had then 
eventually got up and gone. So eventually, after weeks, | thought they had 
softened towards us, but | would live to see that it would only become worse 


with the years. 


Medical help 


- A narration of a sister, visiting the Hasaka Hospital: 
"Finally the last sister | came across... | don't exactly know how to put this story 
into words. This sister was also a Muhajira, and unfortunately, she was fully 
paralyzed. She had been dumped into a room all alone and left to deal with 
her incapable self. Coincidentally, a sister had walked into her room by 
mistake, and after speaking to her she had realized that the sister was 
desperately in need of assistance. Allah had provided her with a complete 
stranger, a sister in Islam to aid her in that moment of desperate need. We 
noticed her face fill with tears when it was time for us to leave and the fear in 
her eyes grew. She narrated to us what made her so uncomfortable. She 
mentioned that when she is alone at night, a certain male nurse would harass 


her. Due to her inability to move and protect herself, this animal would take 
advantage of our beloved sister. And with her weak voice she would cry out 
for help but there was no response. This coward knew exactly which victim to 
choose, the one completely unable to defend herself and retaliate. In that 
moment after hearing her, | could feel my knees going weak and my eyes 
starting to fill with tears. | was struck with the overwhelming feeling of 
helplessness and sadness that overcomes you when you cannot do anything 
for your sister in Islam. There is no one on our side. We have only Allah to rely 
upon and He is sufficient." 


One day, the medical team had come to our section in the reception, to see my 
mother. They would come every second day claiming they are going to treat 
her very soon. They would take all our information and leave, and a new team 
would come back after days. This time when they came, the militant who 
accompanied them asked me jokingly, “So who injured your mother?”. “You!” | 
said angrily in front of the hospital staff who did not understand Arabic. 


The guards and the military staff were changed monthly and the reason for this 
was unknown. Many would say it was because the Kurds said that the Syrian 
staff were letting us get away with too many things and would treat us too 
kindly while we ‘criminals’ needed to be kept an eye on. Hence, they kept 
changing the guards making sure no one gets comfortable. 


Many sisters here were injured due to the many airstrikes in Baghuz which they 
randomly aimed at the crowds. However, now they would even accuse injured 
sisters of being fighters, they would say that if you had not fought us, you would 
not have an injury now. They would always ridicule us. The militants in specific 
would do that, and at times staff would treat us in a bad manner as well. 


Hasaka Hospital 
They would have an ambulance that would drive the injured to Hasaka Hospital, 
and there was a rush there. Due to the rush, they would take the severe cases 


only, in the beginning, on a daily basis and eventually on a weekly basis. The 


sisters would come back after roughly three weeks for the least severe case, 


others would stay longer. 


The injured and sick children were taken by the SDF soldiers, accompanied by a 
single nurse, and mothers were not allowed to accompany their children. There 


would be babies, or toddlers crying when taken away from their mothers, but it 
was either that or no treatment. There was a sister we knew; she was of Arabic 
origin so she had sought permission repeatedly, to go with her little daughter. It 
was not easy she said, but in the end, they had allowed her. If she was a 
Muhajirah, they never would have allowed her (except months later). She was 
transferred to the hospital afer the first week of entering the camps and was 
away for three weeks. We had believed something had happened to her, but 
when she came back after three weeks, we realized she was safe and that this 
was just the time the procedure takes. She told us about the horrible treatment 
and how the guard who had accompanied her had tried to throw flirty 
comments at her! He had asked her if she was a widow, and he would also 
ridicule her, yet kept asking more questions and try to talk more with her in 
specific. She said, she had been crying for two nights in the waiting room, 
where they were staying during their visit to the hospital. The guard would enter 
upon the sisters without giving them a chance to cover. The third night she had 


cried and made supplication to Allah to save her from this mental harassment. 
The third day they suddenly changed the guard and she was relived and felt 
amazed about how Allah had accepted such a small prayer of her. 


She told us further, that the children’s section was so loud of cries that one 
could not bear it. The theatre of the operations had been in another section in 
the very same hospital, but she had not seen it or been there as her daughter 
had a minor illness compared to the people who were there. 


Sudden deaths 
After months of being here in the reception, we would notice many sudden 


deaths in the hospitals, so sisters would avoid sending their children to the 


hospitals. 


People with professions in medicine previously would treat the ill in their tents. 


But if the Kurds found out, they would be arrested or interrogated. 


In all the sections, one could not get hold of any medicine except that it was 


given from the reception-staff. So, these private doctors could not even refer 


one to buy any medicine. 


A story narrated by a sister: 

"While we were in Hasaka hospital, we decided to check up on the sisters in 
the other wards. The first sister | came across was an Indonesian sister taking 
care of a small boy whose mother was too sick to accompany him to the 
hospital. He had an injury on his arm, the putrid smell of his injury had filled 
the room. The sister told me that the doctor does absolutely nothing and looks 
at her and him with complete disgust. No one had cleaned his wound in over 
a week and worms had appeared on his wound. (Worms had become quite a 
common occurrence especially with the last group from Baghuz - they had 
received the worst medical treatment out of complete hate and disgust from 
the staff.) It was obvious why they left the wounds untreated, so that there 
was no way for the limb to survive and then they would happily amputate. 
This was their goal especially with the children. For truly they understood this 
was going be their next threat and enemy. (...) 


Chapter five: Corruption under Kurdish Rule 

The Kurds were known for their corruption; they had never been a developed 
state or country and they were now ruling over the territories the state once 
had.. There were so many killings, stolen property, demonstrations, unjustified 
and unexplained arrests and no one in their territories were happy or 
supportive. | realized that over time, as the news would always show protesters 
and how the Kurds would handle it by shooting the civilians. Sometimes supply 
would be cut from the camps because of the situation in Hasaka. 

Many would just stay in their territories to have enough money, to eventually 
get out, going to other territories in Syria. 


The brothers had also been active in their territories which would make their 
lives difficult. Active, as in assassinating the ones who were involved in militarily 
actions fighting the Muslims under the Kurdish banner. 


Other than the aforementioned, there was many other problems, such as the 
foreign policies with border governments. That had caused the high prices of 
everything in the Kurdish areas, much higher compared to the rest of Syria. 


It was a government built on a military department only, and the military would 
handle everything the tough way. The staff department such as education and 
market etc. had no say. That was what the public was witnessing. 


Another remarkable fact was that there was no sign of loyalty in their military. 
The elders would often discuss this saying that it was because they did not have 
any clear aim of fighting, and they only wanted to be recognized as an 
international state but they had not proved themselves able of it whatsoever. 


No one was loyal to their law, that is if they had one. Not even themselves. 


Forced recruitment 
Since the Americans had given them weaponry to fight the state which was the 
only way, they succeeded in that by seeking help (often forcefully) from the 


Syrian civilians to join the fight. That explained the presence of the many Arabic 
speakers in the Kurdish militia. 


There would randomly pick out young boys and forcefully recruit them for the 
army. Many would run away and be in flight for their lives. 


| had heard that they took boys from the camps as well, and eventually | started 
fearing that for my little brother. Even though my brother was very young | 
would be very protective of him even going near the guards. 


Stealing and constant raids 

The Kurdish areas would have random raids on a daily basis in people's houses, 
and the military would claim that they are looking for state sleeper-cells. But 
you cannot imagine how it is to live in a territory where your house and shops 
can be raided any day for the smallest inconvenience. 


The raids were not done following any kind of rules, so the crew could 
approach in any manner they wanted. It was always accompanied by female- 
soldiers who would check the females. The most occurring action was stealing, 
as the soldiers would steal whatever they pleased. This was the situation outside 
of the camps, as we would see following the daily local news on the phones. 


Inside of the camps, it was only worse. There were constant raids, as if life could 
not get more difficult living in those tiny tents, with all the mess, lack of space, 
poor conditions during weather change, they would come and turn all items 
upside down, looking for weapons between women or children. 


They would take phones, money and any valuable items if we had not hidden 
them. 


No phones allowed 
The phones were allowed only in the open section, including the reception 
section. In the Muhajir side no phones, sim-cards or net cafes were to be found. 


Surprisingly, the phones that were being sold in the open section, were more 
than double the price of outside the camp. 


There were always ways of smuggling phones into the private section, for more 
than the already doubled price! 


Organ Trade 

After mentioning all that, there are two factors that will topple the list; the first 
one being the organ trade. It was something discussed everywhere in the local 
news by the activists witnessing this, in the camps and amongst mothers who 
had lost their children for unknown reasons, especially the first year after 
Baghuz. 


The children inside and outside of the camps, when treated in the Kurdish 
hospitals, would come back with stitches in areas that were not related to the 
child’s sickness. Yet no one could get a message out, and even if word was out, 
no one cared to do anything. The social activists in the Kurdish areas would get 
killed or would have to flee from the Kurdish areas if they spoke openly about 
these issues 


- Astory of a hospital case, narrated by a sister: 
“There was a sister awaiting the return of her baby. She was a Russian, 
orphaned baby girl. Both her parents had attained martyrdom in Baghuz - 
may Allah accept them. It had become normal for many of the sisters with 
malnourished babies to send them to the hospital (in Hasaka city) to seek 
treatment. The problem was that these filthy pigs had made a rule that no 
mother could accompany her child. Of course, if there is no guardian for such 
innocent souls, many can take advantage of them. And that is exactly what 
happened. After constant nagging from the sister to the administration they 
returned the baby late from the hospital. Once the ambulance pulled up 
outside the group tents, they gave her the lifeless limp corpse of this beautiful 
baby. The mother swore that when the baby left, she only had only had 


diarrhea and was slightly underweight. However, what had returned was not 
the same baby which had left. My own eyes witnessed the state of this poor 
baby. It had burn marks on its body. All that was left was merely bones. The 
ribs were sticking out, you could see the details of the insides. Allahu 
Must’aan (Allah is the helper). The privates were so badly infected as if no one 
had never changed her diaper. And worst of all, it was clearly evident from 
her body that she had been sexually abused. Her body had been badly 
damaged. Can you imagine a 6-month-old baby?... An orphan whose 
parents were martyred for the sake of Allah. Only an animal could do such a 
thing. Everyone's heart was shattered. Tears filled the tent and a huge feeling 
of helplessness. We had just arrived in the camps and our mobile phones had 
already been confiscated, thus making it even more difficult to document any 
evidence. Later after asking the medical staff within the camps for an 
explanation as to what had occurred with the baby, they had the audacity to 
say to us ‘cardiac failure’. Shameful, disgusting individuals who show no 
adherence to their own hypocritical oaths." 


If we are to mention the corruption of these stateless Kurds, it is never ending. 


Consequences of their actions 
Almost all of the camp hate the staff, the military and anyone who is in charge. 


My brother was now growing up and told me that him and the young boys had 
taken matters into their own hands and had made small clay-balls and dried 
them and had gathered them in a bag. This was their weaponry they would say. 
They would take this and go to the fence of the specific sections they were in, 
and make ribat on the main road opposite the fence. They would then wait for 
the military vehicles to pass by as these roads were used by them and would 
fire at them with the weapons, as they called them. 


This was going on for months and many boys were taken and beaten for it. The 
mothers would tell them to stop causing these problems, but they had a hate 


for them that they could not express in any other way. One mother would tell 
us to sneak and hit them, not to be scared of them, as this way we would soon 
be courageous fighters. 


Once after a long period of time, | was going to the market passing by the 
same road, with one of the neighbours and | caught a funny incident. 


The cars were passing by and the boys were playing football. My brother was 
there as well, and the militants in the vehicle lifted his hand in greeting, the 
same way someone crossing a checkpoint would do. My brother came running 
to me and told me that they had made ‘Hudna’, a peace-treaty for the next 
period of time. That we don’t throw these balls at them and they won't 
unnecessarily arrest us. 


Their tactic to solve all problems: Raids 

The militants along with their spying informants would threaten anyone with a 
raid for the most minor inconvenience. Such as any fight between the families, 
the ones loyal to the Kurds would say “Don’t make me bring the Kurds to your 
tent!”. 


The boys were raided many times as well, for throwing rocks and clay balls. 


As I was saying, the two worst corruptions: the organ trade, and the second: 
The business of smuggling. 


Chapter Five: Smuggling 


The Kurds were, (privately and on state level), making (and still are making) 
unimaginable amounts of money during their reign, on smuggling alone. 


There was smuggling (inside and) outside of the Kurdish areas. There was 
smuggling to get out of these different camps they were administrating. | 
believe this was without the knowledge of the Collation. 


When we were told by other families that there was a way to get out of the 
camps, to be smuggled out and live outside, we did not know where we would 
go and where we would live. Who would provide for us. 


We did not even have enough money either, we heard it was costing over five 
to ten thousand American dollars to be smuggled out. 


One day, a friend of my mother had found us in the Istiqbaal and told us about 
how we have to exit now. If we do not exit, we would be taken to the private 
section and there will be no way out. She had previously seen other families exit 
and was planning soon to exit herself. 


But my mother kept saying, where are we going to go? Who would we live 
under and who will give us shelter. 


We had heard about sisters going to the FSA areas, as life was more stable 
there and we were repeatedly told once we exit the Kurdish territory, everything 
is calmer, and you could live like the civilians. 


| remember how | would hear the elders speak about the situation in Syria... | 
could not understand anything and until today, | sometimes question my 
mother about certain towns back in the state, what happened to them and who 
are they now under. 


Syria divided 

Syria is now divided in four parts. The south eastern part consists of all the old 
territory of the state which is now under the Kurds. This was the worst of places 
to stay, as mentioned before. Civilians would escape this and go to any other 
part of Syria, due to the lack of economical stability and safety. 


The northern part is run by Turkey and managed by The Free Syrian Army or by 
HTS (previously known as Jabhat Nusra). They had now broken all ties with AQ 
and immerged with all other rebel groups. They are well-managed compared 
to any other place in Syria, but there is no sign of Islam in their territory. 


The western area is ruled by Bashar. You don't ever see it under attack 
anymore, as it was the case at the beginning of the war. Here the people livie a 
normal life, although the economic situation there isn’t the best due to the 
fronts they have with other factions. They are constantly engaged in offensive 
fighting in order to gain back their old areas, with Russian support, yet their 
own reign suffers due to the poverty. 


The smuggling was done all over. 


The smuggling from the camps (for Muhajirin in specific) was done to the areas 
under Turkish control. The ones who could bear the costs of smuggling were 
leaving on a daily basis, in groups, arranged by the Kurdish soldiers secretly. 


Ways of Leaving 

People were usually exit running over the fence, and the guards patrolling the 
border-fence of the camp were pre-informed about this, so they would not 
catch them. Rather, they would allow the ones who were paid for this specific 
batch of smuggling to handle it. There would be cars which would pick them up 
after crossing the fence. 


Sometimes when the guards were constantly changed, there were daily cases of 
people getting caught and arrested while crossing. Many would lose the money 


they had paid, and due to losing one’s phone and not being able to claim back 
the money, also lose the contact of the specific smuggler. 


Throughout the years, the way of leaving would differ. There was a period one 
would exit in an ambulance, where the soldiers would claim the people in the 
car are being taken to the hospital. 


We do not know why smuggling became difficult over the years, but it is most 
likely because of the Americans finding out and keeping a closer eye on the 
activities inside of the camps, and on the outskirts of the camp area. 


There was a period when people would exit in water tanks. They would enter 
and exit in big numbers daily, due to the only water source in this desert- 
looking field being these cars. They would empty the cars of water and smuggle 
the women and children in these water tanks to the closest stop outside of the 
camps and then finish the trip in normal vehicles. 


| had heard of a family who had died due to suffocation, so | was afraid when 
my mother would speak about the subject of smuggling with the other aunties. 


Yet every day, | would wish | could exit this camp, as it was getting worse day by 
day. | did not even know where we would go. | told my mother let us go to 
Raqqah, not realizing my suggestion was so silly at that time. 


My Mothers Treatment 

She had already supplicated many times that she doesn't be operated on in 
Hasaka. It had been so long that they had not taken her and her broken bones 
with a big open wound was left for a month | recall. 


Finally, it had worked out for her. She was taken to some American hospital 
where the severe cases were transferred. | had feared | might not see my 
mother again; | did not have time to say goodbye to her. 


| had to wait for a full day, in anxiety and sorrow, | felt alone. There were friends 
of my mother with me, but | missed her. 


| was happy to see her during the evening when she finally came. 


The recovering process was much longer than we imagined. That was due to 
many reasons, the first and foremost being the delay on the injury and not 
operating instantly after the injury. 


Chapter Seven: Life in The Camp 


The Rainy Weather 

Now winter was finishing. It was not that cold anymore as it had been in 
Baghuz. Though the problem now was the rain. During the early days we would 
often wake up in the morning to find that the rain had entered our tents from 
under the floor and our belongings had soaked. 


When still in the Istiqbaal, one night | woke up and realized my clothes had 
become soaking wet in my sleep. In the morning | woke up shivering. The 
UNICEF organisation staff would come checking on us daily and we had told 
them we did not have any clothes. One of the women who came with the staff 
had lifted my Abayah and when she saw | didn’t have except wet clothes she 
quickly noted that on some papers and said we were be given clothes 
immediately. No one had come back and my mother was helpless. A sister had 
observed us and almost cried, and she had given me her own trousers, they 
were so big on me but | wore them. 


One incident | remember in specific, is that just before the weather changed 
and right after my mother’s operation. There was a rainstorm, and as it went 
intense the roof of the massive Istigbaal tent we were sharing with other 
families, flew off. People decided to ask neighbouring small tents to stay the 
night there. The staff did not even come and check on anybody. It started 
raining on us now. There was us and another injured family left to be moved. 


My mother was just operated on, and had a plastic casts on her. We did not 
know anybody to go to, except that one family. We had moved to this big tent 
and they had gone to a smaller one. We called the militants to help us and 
move the injured and they approached us and ended up having an argument 
with one of the sisters of why we did not move to a smaller tent yet out of the 
Istiqbaal. After the argument they laughed and left us. We were abandoned for 
half an hour in rain, and my mother started supplicating. The injured sister that 


we had stayed with previously, suddenly sent her son, checking on us in this 
storm. When he saw us, he told us to get ready and the mother now sent her 
daughter as well to help us bring our wet belongings and enter the tent that 
she was staying in. | will never forget her for that. 


We entered seeking shelter, seeing her smiling face, and her warm tea. It made 
me realize that the sisterhood we had in the state hasn't ended. It will continue 
here in the camps. 


Eventually we bought our own tent and camped next to the sister. 


Insects 

As the summer approached, it arrived along with black different breeds of 
cockroaches. They were crawling into the tents and crawling on top of us. | had 
never seen their likes anywhere else. Once, one of them went under my clothes 
onto my back, | starting to scream. Once my mother had got one on top of one 
of her plastic cast and she started screaming and the neighbours had heard her 
and checked on her later asking if her injury was causing her all that pain! 


There were many kinds of insects and many sisters had found scorpions. We 
had found one but that was when the heat became more intense. Some had 
even found snakes and killed them. It was after all, a desert we were in. 


Water shortage 

There was a constant shortage of water. Next to every twenty tents there was 
one single tank of water, that was supposed to be filled daily. But that was not 
the case, and we would always be waiting for the water truck to come on a daily 
basis. Some people would tire themselves filling from the other parts of the 
section for that specific day if the tanker delayed too much. | remember, once 
or twice, there was some who went to a whole other section to fill, due to the 
water not being filled in their sections for days. 


We would fill all the buckets we had; many families had bought extra containers 
from the market to fill them with water so they could use it during the day. We 
were far from set, due to my mother being injured, me and my brother would 
fill whatever we could. 


Toilets 

The toilets were dirty; they were like public toilets. Every four toilets were placed 
close to a water tank. So, there was some kind of a system where an equal 
number of tents surrounded the toilets. 


| remember entering the toilets and seeing small children going toilet and not 
washing themselves and | the dirt on the floor. 


Many who had injured people in their families had made their own shower 
rooms and even toilets, making a route for the water to exit out of their tent 
and into the open where the sun would dry it. That would cause dirty puddles 
of water everywhere. 


The market and Cooking 

Cooking was difficult, as we had to cook inside the tent. The tent is 4x2 meters 
with two sections on each side. One section was often used for belongings 
while the other for cooking, that’s how we had done it. Everybody would set it 
differently. There were families who had bought poles and built an extension to 
their tent for their belongings or for something else like a ‘shower room’, or 
most importantly, kitchens. 


We did not have all of that, we would cook inside our tent or in the side 
sections, our tent had caught fire from the small cooker (Baboor) and had 
become black due to its fire. 


Cooking was a big mess, and dishwashing was even worse. We would have a 
puddle of mud where we would wash dishes until the next day when the sun 
would dry it. 


The market was faraway, so to buy the cooking ingredients it was another fight, 
as not everything was being sold in the private sections and definitely not for 
the same prices as it was in the main market. Sisters would sometimes buy stock 
and bulks and make a small stand in front of their tent and sell for a higher 
price to make a bit of income. Most people would sell for a reasonable price yet 
others would double or triple the price. 


Due to the extreme heat and people having all kind of health issues, they had 
no choice but to buy from the local stand, and not go all the way to the market. 
There was a proper market in each section, which was eventually closed (after a 
year or two) and everything was bought from the main market or the small 
stands in front of people’s tents. 


One could go to the main camp-market, from the Muhajir section as a child. 
Many sisters would claim to be young girls to go to the market and buy their 
weekly shopping. There would be the strollers to drag the shopping into the 
private section again, as mentioned earlier. Sometimes they would let sisters go 
in exchange of money, and at times just in exchange of the free food-items we 
were given. Yes the Kurdish people are cheap and corrupt. 


When re-entering with one’s stroller, there would be a checking, the female 
soldiers would check all body parts to see if we were hiding anything. 


One very old aunt was once shopping in the heat and she told us how they had 
been exhausted of sitting in the heat and not being bother to check her stuff, 
they asked her, “Aunty what did you buy?”. They then came over to check one 
of the strollers and just asking her what is in the other, she sarcastically said “We 
bought explosives”, and they laughed and let her pass. Sometimes they would 
make sisters stand for hours and not let them pass for no reason whatsoever. 


High prices 
The dollar had become more than double within the first year. | remember 
when the sister sold her gold a hundred dollars was exchanged to around 


70.000 Syrian lira. It was over 130.000 during that summer, | do not remember 
how much exactly. 


Not everybody could buy the goods that would come in the market as 
everything was so expensive, and many shopkeepers would raise the prices 
more than what it should cost, taking advantage of the opportunity. 


With the high prices one would think that it is of good quality, when in reality 
everything being sold here was limited and of bad quality. 


Clothes were horrible. We didn’t receive anything again from UNICEF. In the 
market place they would bring second hand clothes, which would be very 
cheap but worn out, yet still better than the clothes sold in the market, but they 
would shrink after and get worn-out, old and rip just after one wash. 


Mental Health 
| would regret many things | had done with the friends that had now been 
killed. 


Most aunties | would see were coping with depression, anger and overthinking. 
Some would gain control over it while others would let it control them. 


There were phases no one had patience with each other and would argue over 
trivial issues, like filling water first when we would line in front of the water tanks. 


Many sisters began to contemplate upon the situation and looked towards the 
Qur'an for answers. Subhanallah, this was such a critical phase as it helped us 
understand our situation. We found that our situation was not much different to 
that of what the Sahabah and Salaf faced; persecution, discrimination, exile, 
imprisonment, murder etc. All because we wanted to live under the Shari'ah of 
our Creator. This made it easy to understand the situation. During this period, 
many sisters had beautiful dreams and reminders. We knew we are on the right 
path. 


“The affair of the believer, all of it is good “ 


- If calamity befalls him he is patient, so it is good for him. If good befalls him 
then he is thankful and it is khayr for him. This is the affair only for the 
believer. 


Have mentioned all that, something that is now important to mention is: 


It was not one difficulty or two the women of the camps were coping with. It 
was the fact of being a prisoner, and not being able to see or speak to one’s 
family and being stuck in here which was the worst fact. The treatment we were 
getting from the guards, sister as well as the children was horrendous. If one 
tried to be positive about things, the guards would make sure to kill ones hopes 
and aspirations with their approach. 


The difficult circumstances of life while living in tents open in some desert, 
exposed to the heat in the summer and the freezing weather in the winter 
continues. Ones basic needs not being fulfilled and not being able to do 
anything about it. The constant patience one has to bear, so we don't break 
down. | would describe it as a fight or die situation. If one gave up it would only 
get worse. The world we are in is not going to wait for us to be ready. The 
matters and decree of life continue, ready or not. 


Yet over the years we had learnt that this is the consequences of the path we 
had chosen. To sit and be miserable would not get us anywhere. 


But | will be honest and say, we as children needed a pause or a moment to 
realize what had happened to us. But maybe this was the hikmah of Allah, how 
we did not get the time to realize the sorrow we had fallen in but constantly 
being occupied had made us forget. Maybe it was a hikmah or maybe it was 
eating us up. 


- Yet they call it ‘Al-Yusufiyyah’; the university of Yusuf allayhi assalam. He had 
been in Prison for years unjustly, wherein he had learnt the knowledge Allah 


had bestowed upon him. He would call towards the worship of the One Lord 
that had decreed for him to be there. He had not been impatient or lost 
hope. 

He used it as a Minbar to the Dawah of Allah, from which he graduated and 
was put in charge of the wealth of the kingdom! 


While outside, his father Yaqub was having a similar patience, ‘No one 
despairs of the relief from Allah except the disbelieving people’ [12:87], he 
said it patiently while bearing the test of being separated from his beloved 
son. He was not even given an explanation of where his son was gone. That 
was their sabr. 

| have seen this between the sisters of the camps. | have seen similar 
patience and have seen them utter these same words. | have seen them 
while the sorrow has almost made them blind of crying and the grief has 
exceeded its limits. Their actions tell us that they do not complain of their 
grief and sorrow except to Allah, as they know that which we do not know, 
they know they will not be neglected by Allah. 


Chapter Eight: First Ramadhan 


The first Ramadhan entered upon us, with the extreme heat over our heads, the 
cloth material of the tent was not protecting us from above and it was only 
making it worse. Sometimes | think winter was easier, but then the mud makes 
me change my mind. We did not have any time to settle in the camp yet, it was 
now time for Ibadah. 


We start memorizing Quran again, getting into a routine somehow. My mother 
told us this was the time to memorize and that victory would come soon. 


| started where | had left off, in the middle of Surah Nisaa. We did not have 
anything else to do so we memorized many ajzaa’ just within a few months. | 
wish | could study again, but we did not have the money to buy any notebooks, 


and workbooks were no-where to be found, not to be printed and neither did 


my mother have internet strong enough to download it on her used cheap 
phone she had bought in the camps. 


The heat 
This was the hottest month | have ever experienced, my whole life. 


We would pay the small boys to drag our stuff for us in the small strollers. 
Everything would rot, so we would have to do daily shopping, or at least every 
second day. | had to go with the neighbours sister all the time as my mother 
was still not capable of handling long trips. 


We would bear the day of heat, | wanted to fast but was not able to most of the 
days, but the day | did fast we would wait for the maghrib adhan and then go 
to the local shop inside our phase that would sell ice-lollies for 100 Syrian 
pounds, which is like 20 cents. That was the best part of the hot day. 


The shop would be full with small boys and girls buying ice lollies, the 
neighbours’ big son, nine of age would buy for us sometimes. 


They would also sell ice-blocks in the midst of the heat, to be put into drinking 
water. We did not have anyone who could get it for us, neither any thermos at 
that point to put the ice in, though we did buy it sometimes and put it in a big 
pot which we had bought, and fill it with water from the tank. 


The doctor had told my mother to drink from clean water bottles, but we could 
not buy that everyday either due to lack of money or due to the long trip to 
bring it. And it would be hot. 


Worship in the night 

We did not own any light, as it was not distributed to everyone, and we could 
not afford to buy a new one. Our phone was always out of charge so we would 
use the small lighters. Here in Syria they have a small flashlight on the other 
end, we would use them to read Quran. 


| would go to the toilet area to do wudhu as the sisters had covered it with a 
piece of cloth so men could not see, and | would hear sisters praying Tarawih 
from their tents, sisters crying and supplicating in Salah. 


We even started filling the water containers in the night, as it was too hot to do 
it in the day time, whether one was fasting or not. 


Move 

Later, the staff had told us to change our tent position and put it in a line they 
had made to organize the tents more. It was extremely difficult to work on the 
tent, as my mother was injured and me and my brother were not able to even 
dig one single pole into the ground. 


They had told us if we do not move, they are going to take down our tent, so 
we did it, all the boys in our area helped us, and we slept tired that day. 


My mother was not recovering even though her operation had gone well, | 
used to help her with her needs. 


Ramadhan finished and the first Eid entered upon us, | tried my best to 
remember any memory | have from that Eid, the only thing | remember is that | 
hardly had any nice clothes, let alone new clothes to wear on that day. 
Alhamdulillah. 


Chapter Nine: Eid al Adha 2019 


The Eid of Adha was getting closer and we were now more settled. We found 
an old friend of ours, who lent my mother an amount of money which led to us 
being able to live a normal life. 


Though having to live in tough conditions physically had given us time to 
realize the reality we were in. We were now no longer occupied and busy and 
ignoring what had happened to us. 


The wounded hearts had kept the wounds closed until now. Now they were 
opening slowly after Ramadhan. Memories were haunting us. Humiliation was 
killing us. Poverty was chasing us. 


| would miss everybody, | would ask my mother why we all had separated, why 
were we stuck here, and she would now sit down and explain things to me. She 
would tell me we have Jannah to look forward to while the kuffar have the fire 
awaiting them. She would tell me that the Hereafter is what really matters. 


Sadness had spread over the camp of Hol. 


This Eid, the sisters had tried their best to make us children enjoy it, and it had 
worked. But it had all had to be done secretly. We were not allowed to publicly 
celebrate Eid, they had arrested some on the last eid and had warned people 
not to gather for this one. The reason of that is unknown, but | do strongly 
believe it was an order from the Kurdish department, they hated Islam and were 
worshippers of fire, and on their holidays, which was in the months we had 
entered they would put on fires and gather and put loud music. 


It was an Eid | remember as it was beautiful. We went on visits and slept over in 
the other end of the camp. We prayed and a boy leaded the prayer and he 
gave a small khutbah and balloons were decorated in the line of their tents, not 
exposing it to the main street where the Kurds would be able to see. 


| remember | had gone to a stall of second-hand clothes with a sister, and 
found a used dress worth 100 Syrian pounds, | had worn that. It was nicer than 


any of my clothes. 


We ate meat and we saw people slaughter their animals. 


Chapter Ten: Winter 


Summer was finishing, and the windstorms slowly started occurring again, the 
rainstorms were to come later. 


We were told that this was the worst winter ever to have occurred in Hol. 


The windstorms would make the tent jump left and right and make a horrible 
sound of the cloth-material and the waterproof sheet on top of the tent 


clashing towards each other. Every other night we thought our tent would fall, 
but it would be one of the nine poles that had fallen only, so we would merely 
put it back in its position. 


The tents would not last, as these tents that were distributed only have last six 
months expire period, as written on the manual. Many were worn out and 
would not stand firm anymore. 


This led many to re-dig their poles and strengthen their tents and extensions. 


We did not have anyone to do that, so we were just happy we had survived this 
far by lifting up the poles that fell. Some young boys and some men were 
offering to do other peoples tents in exchange of money. 


We survived the storms, and the rain weather now entered upon us. The water 
would turn into ice in our buckets, as well as the puddles. | would wake up 
shivering for prayer of sunrise (Fajr), although most of the days my mother 
wouldn't wake me up, fearing | might get ill. 


Heaters exploding 
Heaters not working properly and some were even exploding. 


They had distributed the kerosene heaters, one for each family. If one was to 
overuse them, they would explode. That was the case for many sisters. Tents 
were catching fire almost on a weekly basis. In the beginning they would 


replace everything for the sisters, but eventually they stopped doing that for 
some reason. 


Cooking 

Some people were cooking inside these kitchen-houses that were built and 
cemented by the camp administration, but one had to share it with many 
families, and things would mix and go missing, so most had preferred to cook 
inside their tent or extensions they had made. 


Snow 

Now we were set Alhamdulillah. One night we were asleep and we woke up the 
next day to see that snow was covering all our tents, and people started playing 
with it. Others were occupied removing the snow from their tents before it 
would start melting and leaking through entering the tent. 


People were building snowmen, and playing as well as skating with plastic bags 
on their shoes. We did not have proper winter shoes; my brother was still in 
sandals. 


Our tent falls 

It was now raining on a daily basis, and on one of the nights the rain came 
along with a storm. From Maghrib time our tent was shaking back and forth 
and we had gone to sleep in that state. We then woke up in the middle of the 
night and the tent has fallen on us. 


It reminded me a bit of our Baghuz trenches, as it felt as though we were under 
ground. Many layers of the tent-cloth was now over our heads and only the 
middle heavy pole was still standing, the sisters told us to get inside the kitchen 
that was built in our section of the camp, it was already crowded but they made 
space for us. My mother barely made it to the kitchen because of the heavy 


storm, one could not even walk. | took our blankets and mattresses and walked 
several times back and forth, to bring the important stuff. We even brought our 
bags 


We then fell asleep, not knowing what we would do tomorrow. 


A worse case 

A sister we knew, had experienced something worse than us. She had gone one 
night to the neighbour tent, for a quick visit. As she sat with the sister, it became 
extremely windy and a rainstorm hit strongly across the camps. The tent she 
was sitting in, swayed left and right, we could hear the poles clanking and 
creaking as the winds got stronger soon to be accompanied by the sound of 


rain hitting against the fabric. After the storm calmed down the sister decided to 
go back to her tent. She walked out to see her tent completely collapsed onto 


the ground, soaking from the pool of rain accumulated in the roof which was 


now laying in front of her. The strong kerosene was hitting the sense of ones 
smell and it was not fixable at all. The kerosene heater inside the tent had been 


knocked over during the storm which spilled out the fuel causing the entire tent 
to be drenched and become a huge fire hazard. She said she had accepted her 
fate as having a breakdown would only make things worse and had stayed with 
her neighbour, as she kindly had told her to stay in her tent because of the 
nightmare every sister in the camp dreads had happened in front of her very 
eyes. 


Our neighbours had helped us setup our tent and dig the poles deeper, and we 


had moved back in once the rain had stopped. 


Sun starts appearing again 
As the winter was finishing, we were impatiently waiting for the summer so we 
could get rid of this muddy life we were living for months. 


The summer arrived, and we started regretting every hope and longing we had 
for it. 


Chapter Eleven: Life Goes On 


Summer begins followed by winter. The years started passing on so quick, yet 
so slow. Every year passed by, and the burden on my shoulders, and the 
feelings of hatred and being neglected became heavier. 


We became independent; | myself leading a life of being a little girl with great 
responsibilities in this massive camp. Yet | look at my mother and she reassure 
me that we are only strangers in this world, passers by. If Allah wants, He will 
grant us victory in this world, and if He wishes, He will test us yet more. 


Losing is not a sign of being upon the truth. The followers of the prophets were 
always outcasts and were repelled. This has repeatedly happened before in 


history. But as Allah promised us, then end is for the believers. 


February 2023 


Next month it is four years since we have lost our State. 
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- Narration of Salma al Muhajirah. 


